FRIENDS, PRE-RAPHAELITES, CRITICS

made to sit or stand for hours on end in excruciating postures. On one
occasion, so the story went, Browning was suitably arrayed, posed, and
left while the photographer went in search of her plates. She remained
away three hours, but so fierce had been her admonitions not to move
that the poet dared not change his posture. Tennyson, Herschel, Ruskin,
fared no better, and Victorian history is the richer for their weakness. It
was useless to protest and, however angry you might be, as she herself used
to say, one could not help loving her in the end. Friendship would start
by the gift of an India shawl. Another would follow in a few days. Then
ttirquoise bracelets, tortoiseshell brooches, ivory bric-a-brac, ivory ele-
phants would descend in showers. The embarrassed recipient would
vaguely wonder when Mrs. Cameron's house would be empty. If she
heard that any of her friends were expecting a baby the shower would turn
into an avalanche which only the most extreme measures of impoliteness
could stem.

Tennyson was the greatest lion of the place. Magnificent, gruff, rather
touchy, with that unexpected streak of vulgar bonhomie which so much
surprised his contemporaries, he would pace the lawns, a little knot of
admirers admiring from a distance. On a visit to Little Holland House
he wrote part of the Idylls of the King, walking slowly outside the drawing-
room window. At this time Watts and he got on well. In fact three lines
of the Idylh were suggested by the painter. Watts found him ideally monu-
mental both in thought and appearance and would follow alongside him
in unashamed hero-worship. Once they confided their religious beliefs to
each other. To his joy Watts found Tennyson's views coincided exactly
with his own.

Browning was another visitor who was always welcome, but not much
liked. He was found to be so very lacking in the monumental! He would
arrive fauldessly dressed with a rolled umbrella and depart afterwards to
dine out with most unpoetical people. Watts summed him up by saying
he had the most ordinary appearance of anyone he had met. Appearances
at Little Holland House counted for a lot. A poet who went down far
better was Sir Henry Taylor, the civil servant and creator of Philip van
Artevelde. He was a magnificent-looking man with a wrinkled face and
picturesque beard who looked as if he must be very wise. In his youth he
had been intemperate to the extent of sitting up over-late and drinking too
much tea. He had rapped old Lady Holland over the knuckles when she
had spoken slightingly of Wordsworth. And this was a feat To the Little
Holland House circle he seemed to be in the line of the great English
poets. They were ravished by his detachment When Philip van Artevdk
failed as a drama he was neither pained nor humiliated. His self-esteem
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